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A Hare Royal Cartouche. — By Mr. James T. Dennis, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In view of the fact that the past two or three years have seen 
several new names added to the list of the rulers of Ancient 
Egypt, I venture to present a description of a scarab from my 
collection, obtained by me recently in Egypt, which apparently 
bears the cartouche of a king heretofore unknown. To what 
dynasty it belongs cannot be affirmed with certainty ; but most 
probably it comes somewhere in the Middle Empire. 

The scarab itself is a fraction over an inch in length, and 
rather flatter than are most of the scarabs I have seen. The 
inscription and all the carvings, front and back, are deeply 
incised; and, in places, bitumen still adheres to the surface. The 
extreme blackness of this incrustation and the general style 
of the workmanship are among the causes which have led me to 
place it between the XII and XVIII dynasties. It was obtained 
by me near Bedrash^n, a small village above Cairo not far from 
the ruins of Memphis. 

The upper third of the inscription is taken up with a very 
conventionalized form of the bee (biti), the title used by the 
Pharaohs. The wings of the bee are triangular, and are detached 
from the thorax, as is also the hinder part of the insect. Beneath 
this sign, down the center of the scarab, stands the symbol of 
stability, the Niloraeter, phonetically ded. Beneath this, and 
conforming to the curve of the base of the scarab, is the sign for 
lord, the basket neb. The signs written on both sides of the 
Nilometer are the same, and are written beneath the bee; they 
are the chessboard, phonetically men, written with the comple- 
mentary n following ; and beneath this are two circles. If this 
be the name of the king, it should be accompanied by another 
sign, viz., that for stn, king, in front of the bee; and in fact, 
although the scarab is broken here, there is 
sufficient space for this sign between the bee 
and the margin of the scarab, and the traces of 
another character are actually visible. The 
whole is surrounded by a rough beading, which 
is quite rare on scarabs, but has been found on 
a few of the Middle Empire, thus furnishing 
another reason for assigning it to that period 
of Egyptian history. 




